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The iniaia.a of the Battleship | Fleet. 


It was a dazzling, roaring reception which the big 
battleship fleet received at Hampton Roads on its 
return from its cruise round the world, — such a re- 
ception as only President Roosevelt knows how to 
give, with his boyish exuberance of spirit, to a col- 
lection of huge fighting craft, to him the highest 
symbol of strength, security and honor. 

The cruise of the fleet has, from the material point 
of view, been a striking success. It has gone round 
the world without an accident. It has been a great 
display of power. It has shown to what remarkable 
perfection the construction and handling of ships 
have been brought, and what wonders can be wrought 
by highly trained men in codperation. As a world- 
spectacle, impressive to the eye and the imagination, 
it has been without parallel on the oceans. 

But aside from this, what has the cruise accom- 
plished worth the time and expense that it has cost? 
Simply nothing. It was not needed to convince the 
world of the power of the nation. That was con- 
ceded already in every quarter of the globe. It was 
not needed for the purposes of training ir the art of 
handling ships in mass. That could have been done 
as well off our own shores at vastly less expense. 
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It was not needed to give us the fame of having first 
sent a big fleet of battleships round the earth. For 
such glory as that children struggle. It was not 
needed to make the nations beware of attacking us. 
None of them had the remotest intention or secret 
desire to do so. It was not needed to convince the 
nation that the Atlantic Coast was in danger of attack 
with the battleships away. There was not and never 
had been any such danger. It was not needed to 
prove that our Pacific Coast is in danger of attack 
without a formidable fleet to defend it. There is not 
the shadow of any such danger. Nor was it needed 
to suppress in Japan a deep-seated purpose to attack 
as soon as practicable our Western Coast. Japan 
had no such purpose, as has been proved in every 
conceivable way. 

What purpose, then, had the cruise in view? 
Nobody seems to know except President Roosevelt, 
and “he won’t tell.” Admiral Evans has recently 
stated that he does not know why the fleet was sent 
round the world. The only possible conclusion is, 
taking everything into consideration, that it was 
done to boom the navy, and to secure from Congress 
the carrying out of the Executive’s Big Navy Pro- 
gram. Some prominent men in Washington say that 
it was purely from love of pyrotechnics. And we 
admit that there might have been a mixture of 
motives. 

We called attention, at the time when the cruise 
began, to the mischief which it was certain to do. 
It has done all this, and more, too. It inflamed the 
imagination of the Brazilians when it paraded before 
Rio Janeiro, and the Brazilian Parliament has voted 
to build thirty-five war vessels, three of them Dread- 
noughts. It stirred up the fears and the dormant 
fighting instincts of the Argentines, and the Argen- 
tine Congress has voted to spend $75,000,000 in re- 
building its fleet as soon as its disarmament treaty 
with Chile expires this spring. The Australians fell 
under its spell, and the Parliament of the Australian 
Confederation has voted, with the approval of the 
British Admiralty, to spend $6,000,000 in creating 
the nucleus of an Australian navy. These countries 
all long to be big, like Uncle Sam. Possibly the 
suspicion arose in the “back part” of their souls 
that some day a United States battlefleet might visit 
them on some other errand than that of a “ peaceful 
cruise,” and that they must be “ready.” Does any- 
body imagine that Japan, after the visit of this fleet, 
and her passionately friendly reception of it, will be 
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less likely to resume the building of battleships than 
she was before? Or does any one cherish the hope 
that Great Britain, Germany, France or Russia will 
cut down their naval programs by a single gunboat 
because we have demonstrated to them how big and 
terrible we can be on the sea? 

No; the whole naval craze of the world bas been 
deepened and strengthened by this cruise, and unless 
other influences counteract the mischief that has 
been done, as we sincerely hope they may, we shall 
have to pay the penalty in the years to come in 
increased naval budgets, and in more frequent dif- 
ferences with other countries and more distressing 
suspicions and alarms of war, like the humiliating 
and disgraceful one that has been passing over our 
western shore. 

There is one possible way in which the outcome of 
the cruise may be made to work mightily for the 
cause of peace, if the government at Washington is 
only wise in its generation. The fleet has reported 
from the ports visited that the people and the govern- 
ments are all our friends, that we have no enemies. 
If this be true, what is the use to maintain a great 
growing naval establishment against enemies that do 
not exist and dangers that will never come? The 
logical thing to do, therefore, under the circumstances, 
would seem to be for the government to order at least 
a part of the great fleet put out of commission at the 
earliest possible moment. Such a step would prob- 
ably be welcomed everywhere with enthusiasm quite 
as great as that which met the big ships on their trip 
round the world. 


—— > + - 


The Lincoln Centenary. 

At no time since his death, forty-four years ago, has 
the anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth been observed 
so universally and with such depth and warmth of affec- 
tion as this year. About all the excellent things that can 
be said of any man have been said, and for the most part 
truly said, of him. 

While this laudation has been going on, we have been 
asking ourselves over and over what particular thing 
above all others the great martyr President would say to 
his countrymen if he were among us to-day. And we 
have seemed to see him standing, with his strong, sad, fur- 
rowed face turned toward the Pacific Coast, and saying: 

Beware of race conceit, prejudice and _ injustice. 
“ Equality of rights is the first of rights.” Remember 
the fearful penalty which the nation once had to pay for 
its denial and suppression of the rights of a people whom 
it had brought by force from over sea and reduced to 
bondage. The penalty for injustice may come late, but 
it must always at last be paid. You desire your country 
to be foremost among the nations of the earth. That is 
a laudable desire. But a country cannot be truly great 
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and honored unless it is righteous, just, beneficent ; unless 
it gives its strength and wealth not for itself alone, but 
also fur the help and uplifting of those who have not yet 
come into the full possession of their rights and the full 
enjoyment of their capacities of growth and development. 
Greatness and honor lie along this pathway. Give every 
people, every nation a full and fair chance. Put no 
obstacles in the way of any. Lend a hand to all. Thus 
doing, you will have preserved your strength unimpaired 
and your honor unsullied. 

You desire to live in friendship and peace with all the 
nations. To do this you must first of all have a right 
spirit toward all—a spirit of fairness, of generosity, of 
patience, of appreciation, of trust, of friendship. These 
constitute the very foundation of the temple of world 
peace, of which you are now talking so much, and which 
you are striving to help build. You have done much; 
do more. Let pot the ancient spirit of equality and 
fraternity die out from among you. Without this spirit, 
battleships and fortifications will not be able to retain 
for you the respect and homage of the Oriental nations, 
With this spirit sincerely and freely and constantly exer- 
cised, there will be little need of these instruments of 
terror. Respect and friendship do not come at the call 
of booming guns and flashing explosives. If you wish 
the love and respect of the other peoples and nations, you 
must first love and respect them. 

In some such terms as these would the great soul of 
Abraham Lincoln pour itself out in warning and pleading 
at sight of the exhibitions of race prejudice and exclusive- 
ness to which we have recently been treated on our 
Western shore and in other parts of the country. It is 
to be hoped that the white fires of high humane senti- 
ment which the Lincoln Centenary has kindled through- 
out the land will have consumed away all the base and 
unworthy race feeling which has recently manifested 
itself in our country. In no other way could the memory 
of Lincoln have been more fittingly honored. 


siiahsascnsiibiliais wit 
King Edward’s Visit to Berlin. 

So long as King Edward sits on the throne of Eng- 
land there will be no war with Germany if he can help 
it. Too good a ruler to let his country have enemies, 
he never allows international suspicion to develop into 
settled hostility. If there is dissatisfaction among the 
Boers, he recommends pacific measures for them; if 
there is tension with France, he encourages an entente ; 
if conflict with Russia threatens, he goes to see the Czar. 
Then follows conciliation and the dark clouds of inter- 
national trouble give place to sunshine. Rightly has 
Edward VII. been called the peacemaker, “a king among 
diplomats and a diplomat among kings.” We hope he 
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may live to see his enthusiasm for the promotion of in- 
ternational friendship fill the heart of every sovereign in 
the world. 

The latest attempt of the king to promote kind feelings 
between England and her rivals was a visit made by 
him with Queen Alexandra early in February to Berlin. 
They met with a hospitable reception by the emperor 
and empress and by the citizens of all parties. The city 
government of Berlin, with the chief burgomaster’s warm 
approval, provided elaborate decorations for the occasion. 
Berlin tried to do as much for the king as London had 
done for the emperor a year before. There was an im- 
posing procession which is said to have created greater 
public interest than any other recent event, not except- 
ing the marriage of the German Crown Prince. The 
king was cheered wherever he appeared, whether in 
procession or riding about privately in an automobile. 
A banquet given in his honor in the imperial palace gave 
him an opportunity to express his good feeling toward 
his host and the German people. Emperor William tak- 
ing himself, and taking well, the character of peacemaker, 
as in his Guildhall speech of last year, said, when he 
introduced the king, that “the German people greeted 
the ruler of the mighty British world-empire with the 
respect due him and perceived in this visit a new pledge 
of peaceful and friendly development in the relations 


between the two countries.” King Edward, in response 
to these fraternal words, said: “ With regard to the aim 
and desired result of my visit, your Majesty has given 
eloquent expression to my own feelings, and I can there- 
fore only repeat that our coming is for the purpose not 
only of recalling before the world the close ties of 
relationship between our two houses, but also aims at 
. strengthening the friendly relations between our coun- 
tries, and thus at the preservation of a general peace 
towards which all my efforts are directed.” 

Again, after his return home, referring to his visit, in 
his speech from the throne in opening Parliament, the 
king said: “I was much impressed and gratified at the 
warmth of the public reception given to the queen and 
myself by all classes of the community. It afforded me 
great pleasure to meet the emperor of Germany and the 
empress again, and I feel confident that the expressions 
of cordial welcome with which we were greeted in Berlin 
will tend to strengthen those amiable feelings between 
the two countries that are essential to their mutual wel- 
fare and the maintenance of peace.” 

What does this visit mean? The exchange of such 
friendly sentiments as these between the king and the 
emperor, and the fact that King Edward with Queen 
Alexandra went to Berlin for the avowed purpose of 


promoting friendliness between their nations, when peace 
was threatened by war-scare mongers demanding the 





adoption of big army and navy schemes, together with 
the fact of the publication of Emperor William’s inter- 
view in which he had scolded the British public for their 
unbelief in his sincerity, and put himself in an unfortu- 
nate position, will go far to make the two nations act 
and feel towards each other as they ought. The news- 
papers in both countries should now complete the good 
work of the two sovereigns and, instead of inciting the 
people to war, as some of them have been doing, seek in 
all possible ways to promote a lasting peace. 


<> +- 


Peace and the Churches.’ 

This is the title of a Souvenir Volume of the visit to 
England of representatives of the German Christian 
Churches, May 26 to June 3, 1908, including the visit to 
Scotland, June 3d to 7th. The text is printed in both 
English and German, and the volume is handsomely and 
profusely illustrated with portraits of the 131 German 
guests and the English committee, and pictures of places 
visited. 

Mr. Joseph Allen Baker, M. P., on whose initiative the 
visit of the German ministers was arranged, with the 
efficient coéperation of Baron de Neufville, of Frankfort, 
Germany, has prepared this souvenir volume. It was 
done at the request of many friends of peace who felt 
that an event so unique in history as the bringing to- 
gether of all the Christian Churches of two great coun- 
tries, irrespective of sect or creed, in the interests of 
international peace and amity, should have a permanent 
record. 

In a private letter Mr. Baker says truly that “ this visit 
was remarkable because for the first time in German ex- 
perience Lutherans, Catholics and Nonconformists united 
in any movement, and for the first time in the world’s 
history the representatives of the Christian Church in 
one country, irrespective of sect or denomination, visited 
their confréres in another with the definite object of 
promoting peace and goodwill.” 

This statement seems hardly credible when one re- 
members the millions of Christians throughout the world, 
and what a position of possible light and leading on this 
subject the Church holds. But, alas! it is only too true. 
It is encouraging, however, to know that the church as a 
whole is beginning to feel more than ever before the 
responsibility of its position and its profession, as numer- 
ous individual Christian men have long felt it. Some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago a peace memorial of the 
churches was gotten up by the late Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
of Richmond, Va., signed by the official representatives 
of most of the leading Christian denominations, trans- 
lated into all the leading languages, and copies of it sent 
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to the heads of all the important governments. It did 
its work. Then, ten years ago, memorials in favor of 
peace and arbitration were sent by various churches and 
church organizations to the first Hague Conference. 
Two years ago a joint peace memorial of the churches 
of the United States, Great Britain and the Continent of 
Europe was sent to the second Hague Conference. So 
this visit of the German preachers to Great Britain, while 
unique in the way spoken of above, was only the fuller 
unfolding of the Christian line of the peace movement 
which has been going on a long time. 

Mr. Baker and his friends, while carrying out this 
German clergymen’s visit, conceived the idea of a great 
world conference of the churches of Christendom in the 
interests of international peace. Such a conference they 
believe to be not only desirable, but imperative. Of this 
Mr. Baker writes: “ Surely the time is now fully come 
when the professed followers of the Prince of Peace, the 
religious leaders of every land, should unite to form 
themselves into a Universal League of Peace, and to 
make impossible for the future the crime and wickedness 
of war.” There is no doubt, as he further says, that the 
early holding of such a universal religious peace congress 
would greatly facilitate the labors of the statesmen who 
will be sent to the third Hague Conference. “It has 
occurred to me,” he writes, “that if such is carried out 
the suggestion might well be made by the united churches 
of the United States of America.” 

This is a noble conception, and our American churches, 
now nearly two hundred thousand in number, are in a 
peculiarly favorable position to take it up and carry it 
out. We commend the subject most heartily to their 
thoughtful consideration. They could not honor Him 
whom they profess to love and serve in any other way 
more fully than by making such a united effort to deliver 
the world from one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
the evils with which it has from the dawn of history been 
afflicted and degraded. 





Editorial Notes. 

Many of the European Peace Societies 
continue to observe the 22d of February 
as general Peace Day, as well as the 18th 
of May. The observance of the former day, suggested 
by Felix Moscheles of London, began before the 18th 
of May became noted as the anniversary of the opening 
of the first Hague Conference. The plan of the observ- 
ance of the 22d of February is to secure the adoption on 
that day of an identical resolution by the various peace 
societies touching some immediate phase of international 
relations. The resolution which Mr. Moscheles sent out 
this year, and which was adopted by sundry societies, 
was as follows: 
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“ We solemnly protest against the perpetuation of the 
rule of force in these times of enlightenment, when peo- 
ples and governments are alike invoking the blessings 
of peace. 

“We denounce as immoral the transferring of terri- 
tory, by treaty, or otherwise, from one power to another, 
without previously having allowed the populations 
affected by such change full opportunity of freely ex- 
pressing their wishes and giving their consent. 

“ We also believe that a fair and humane treatment of 
native tribes, on the confines of civilization, would grad- 
ually avert the necessity of waging border warfare or of 
embarking on punitive expeditions.” 








Edwin D. Mead, a vice-president of the 
a nag American Peace Society, and editor of the 
International Library Series of books pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, spent ten days in February 
on a trip in behalf of the peace cause in the West and 
South, visiting Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Nashville, Birming- 
ham (Ala.), Atlanta and Washington. In Nashville he 
was the guest of the Board of Trade, and in Birmingham 
of the Commercial Club. In Cincinnati he addressed the 
Law School, of which President Taft was formerly the 
dean, the present dean being Prof. W. P. Rogers, one of 
the ablest and most earnest international workers in the 
West. In Nashville he addressed the students of Van- 
derbilt University, the Peabody College for Teachers, 
Fisk University and the High School, two thousand or 
more students altogether. He addressed the students of 
Atlanta University, and at Birmingham, on the Lincoln 
centennial day, he took part in a great Lincoln commem- 
oration, which, held as it was in the very heart of the 
South and with ex-Confederates among the enthusiastic 
speakers, he found most impressive and hopeful. He 
found leading citizens at Birmingham, like Judge Weak- 
ley and Belton Gilreath, talking earnestly about an 
Alabama Branch of the American Peace Society, and the 
newspapers of the places which he visited show how 
warmly his message was everywhere received. 





The most appropriate thing to remember 
at the present time, in connection with 
the celebration of the birthday of George 
Washington, is the feeling which he had in regard to 
war, after having seen it in many of its phases. In his 
farewell address, in which his most mature opinions were 
expressed, he declared: “Overgrown military establish- 
ments are, under any form of government, inauspicious 
to liberty, and are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to republican liberty.” In July, 1785, he wrote to David 
Humphreys: “My first wish is to see this plague to 
mankind (war) banished from the earth, and the sons 
and daughters of this world employed in more pleasing 
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and innocent amusements than in preparing implements 
and exercising them for the destruction of mankind.” 
In October of the same year he wrote to a French general, 
the Marquis de la Rouerie: “ My first wish is (although 
it is against the profession of arms, and would clip the 
wings of some of your young soldiers who are soaring 
after glory) to see the whole world in peace, and the 
inhabitants of it as one band of brothers striving who 
should contribute most to the happiness of mankind.” 
In January, 1788, he wrote to Lafayette: “ Would to 
God the harmony of nations were an object that lay 
nearest to the hearts of sovereigns, and that the in- 
centives to peace, of which commerce and facility of 
understanding each other are not the most inconsider- 
able, might be daily increased!” These were Washing- 
ton’s mature and deliberate views, repeated again and 
again at this period of his life. If he were alive to-day 
there is not the least doubt that, while approving of 
moderate military and naval establishments, his opposi- 
tion to the incessant demand for great increase of the 
navy, year after year, in rivalry with other nations would 
be unequivocal and emphatic. 





The European Secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
M. A., of Southampton Row, London, has 
sent us a copy of the resolution on universal peace 
adopted by the Congress of European Baptists at their 
meeting in Berlin in September last. The resolution is 
as follows: 


“That this Congress, representing more than 600,000 
members of Baptist Churches of Europe, expresses its 
thankfulness to God for the brightening prospects of 
universal peace. 

“1. It recognizes the growth of the conviction amongst 
the peoples of the world that international peace is a 
primary condition of commercial prosperity and of 
general well-being. 

«2. It rejoices in the widening acceptance amongst 
Christians generally of the idea for which Baptists have 
uniformly contended, that war is contrary to the will of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and opposed to the spirit and 
genius of Christianity. 

“3, Further, it welcomes the action of the princes 
and rulers of the nations in favor of international peace, 
and specially rejoices in the recent declaration of the 
German Emperor, in which he said, ‘My deepest con- 
viction is that the peace of Europe is not in danger.’ 

“4, The Congress urges the churches to pray for 
peace, to check everything likely to cause strife amongst 
the nations, and to promote in every way possible the 
spirit of brotherhood and love.” 


That rings true. If the Christian bodies of the world 
would all, as more and more of them are doing, uni- 
formly declare themselves unequivocally as this alliance 
has done, and then in every practicable way, in the 
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pulpit, the Sunday School, the prayer meeting and else- 
where, seek to promote the realization of the great 
Christian ideal of human brotherhood and fellowship, 
war could scarcely ever again lift its unholy head in the 
midst of our modern world. 





News from the Field. 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne announces 
that the Eighteenth International Peace Congress will 
open at Stockholm, Sweden, on the 29th of August and 
continue till the 5th of September. The Secretary of the 
American Peace Society has sent to the Peace Bureau 
and the Committee on Organization at Stockholm a re- 
quest that, if possible, the Congress may meet about one 
mouth earlier, as a number of educators from this country, 
who cannot remain abroad until September, desire very 
much to attend the Congress. 


The International Peace Bureau is offering a prize of 
$300 for the best exposition, in the form of a text-book, 
utilizable for all grades of schools, of the principles and 
consequences of the peace movement. The book may be 
written in French, German, English, Italian, or Esperanto. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead spent the month of February 
in New York, giving a series of about thirty addresses 
arranged for by the Peace Society of the City of New 
York. Many of these addresses were given to parlor 
meetings, others in churches and schools. Everywhere 
she found a warm welcome, and much genuine interest in 
the peace movement was manifested. 

-—_~<<@> _ , 

New benashes pr the American Peace Society are 
being formed in Buffalo, Cleveland and Seattle. We 
shall hope to be able to announce next month the com- 
pletion of these societies and the names of their officers. 


—_————S 








Brevities. 


° In a recent remarkable address at Nice, France, 
Pere Hyacinthe Loyson declared that if the human race 
is to escape sinking into blank decadence it must be by 
the world’s being led into “a broader catholicism, the 
Brotherhood of Man in the Unity of God.” The recent 
great peaceful revolution in Turkey he declared to be a 
severe rebuke to our Christianity, the Superior Ideal 
Religion, whose professors have nevertheless been trying 
to bring about “peace by the capture of nations and 
universal gigantic slaughter.” 


In discussing recently in the French Chamber the 
military operations in Morocco, Mr. Jaurés, leader of the 
United Socialists, said, among other things: “Do you 
not see that the nations are crying for quarter, — that 
they begin to be tired of these war expenses, these 
shackles on their civilizing progress, these obstacles in 
the path of peace? Everywhere in France, as in Ger- 
many, complaints are made that social work is being 
arrested by military preparations. It is for France to 
give the final signal, — to say, by stopping her military 
expenditure, that she desires peace, and the way to its 
attainment. It will be for her the noblest and most glo- 
rious of victories.” 
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The Newfoundland fisheries treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was ratified by the Sen- 
ate and made public on February 18. It is stated that 
Dr. Heinrich Lammasch, an eminent Austrian jurist, 
professor in the University of Vienna, and a member of 
the Hague Court, has been proposed as umpire of the 
tribunal to which the dispute is to be referred. 


During the last ten years England has spent on 
her navy $1,590,000,000. At the present time she is 
spending $160,000,000 per year. The tonnage of the 
British navy is to-day 1,749,854. Japan has now 11 
modern battleships, France 21, Germany 22, the United 
States 25, while England has 57. And yet, with all this 
superiority in floating defenses, England was never in 
greater fear of an invasion than she is now. The more 
battleships the greater the dread! 


The Central American Court of Justice has already 
got to work. The case of the Claims of Honduras and 
Nicaragua against Salvador is reported to have been 
decided in favor of the latter State. The Court has also 
delivered judgment in favor of Guatemala as against 
Honduras in the case brought before it by the Honduran 
government. 


tc An invitation has been sent by F. Maddison, 
M. P., secretary of the International Arbitration League 
(11 Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London), to the German trade 
unions to visit England this spring in order to demon- 
strate the friendly feeling which exists between the 
British and the German workingmen. 


; Mr. Joshua Rowntree, writing recently in the 
Manchester Guardian in protest against the further 
increase of British armaments, gives the following sum- 
mary of the situation, which supports his contention: 
“The Russian navy has gone. Its victor, the Japanese 
navy, is now allied with our own. The fleet of the 
United States has been féted by our colonies as if it 
belonged to ourselves. With France and Italy we are 
in close accord. A North Sea treaty has safeguarded 
the lesser nationalities from danger, and a new Turkey 
welcomes Great Britain as its deliverer. Germany only 
is left to be the ogre of the alarmists. The evidence is 
very strong that the hard-working people of that country 
wish for friendship with us and ours. The Emperor, 
who is at least straightforward, has given assurances of 
his sincerity in this respect. The one danger to the 
ordinary onlooker is to be found in the answering cock- 
crows of the armament advocates in either land. Their 
vigor grows with each other’s challenges.” 


After somewhat protracted negotiation, the result 
of which was the consent of Sir Robert Bond, Premier of 
Newfoundland, to arbitrate the fisheries question, Great 
Britain and the United States have decided to lay their 
case before the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. The agreement to arbitrate, which was prepared 
under the direction of Secretary Root and Ambassador 
Bryce, and ratified by the Senate, contains seven princi- 
pal questions. The evidence in the case will be presented 
in English and the arguments in French. The hearing 
will be held in the summer, It is understood that Judge 
George Gray of Delaware and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, with three 
Europeans, wil! constitute the tribunal. The counsel for 
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the United States will be Samuel J. Elder, Boston, ex- 
Senator George Turner and Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Washington, Charles B. Warren, Detroit, Mich., and 
Robert Lansing, Watertown, N. Y. The American agent 
will be Chandler P. Anderson of New York. 


‘ The Society of Friends in Great Britain have sent 
the following memorial to the Prime Minister against 
further naval increase : 


“‘ We view with serious concern the suggestions which 
are now being made for a large increase in the navai 
estimates. Apart altogether from the well-known ob- 
jections of our society to the system of settling inter- 
national disputes by force, we regard any such increase 
at this juncture as calculated to bring about similar in- 
creases on the part of other nations, with whom we are 
now manifestly being drawn into more friendly relations. 
We desire to remind you of the words of the late Prime 
Minister: ‘I hold that the growth of armaments is a great 
danger to the peace of the world. A policy of huge 
armaments keeps alive and stimulates and feeds the belief 
that force is the best, if not the only solution of inter- 
national differences. It is a policy that tends to inflame 
old sores and to create new sores.’” 
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Second National Peace Congress, 
Chicago, May 3 to May 5, 1909. 


[The following circular has been sent out by the Chicago 
committee who are organizing the second National Peace Con- 
gress. It will be noticed that the date has been changed to a 
week later than was first announced. We hope that all peace 
workers throughout the nation will, if possible, arrange to 
attend the Congress, which is certain to be one of the greatest 
and most important ever held. — Ep.] 

THE SECOND NATIONAL PEAcE ConGress will be held 
in Chicago, Monday to Wednesday, May 3 to May 5, 1909. 
Special Peace Services will be held in the churches the 
Sunday preceding. 

Tue First Nationa Peace ConGress was held in 
New York in 1907, just on the eve of the assembling of 
the second Hague Conference, and contributed not a 
little to the success of that important assembly, in which 
forty-four nations were represented 


THE COMING CONGRESS, IN PURPOSE AND PLAN, will 
be similar to the New York Congress. Its great object 
will be the strengthening of public sentiment for inter- 
national arbitration and the consideration of the next 
steps to be taken towards the realization of universal 
peace. Speakers of world-wide reputation have been 
invited, including government officials in our own land, 
as well as prominent officials of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Japan, China, South America and other coun- 
tries. Special .legal, educational, religious, industrial 
and commercial sessions have been arranged, and it is 
expected that, as in New York, the attendance will 
mount up into the thousands. 


A Universat Peace ConGREss WAS HELD IN CHICAGO 
in connection with the Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
While the peace gathering was somewhat overshadowed 
by the great exhibition, nevertheless, the addresses and 
papers presented were a distinct contribution to the lit- 
erature of the peace movement. In six short years after 
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the Chicago Peace Congress, its recommendations as to 
a Congress and High Court of Nations began to be 
worked out into actualities by the first Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899. It is believed that a National Peace 
Congress in Chicago, the metropolis of the West, will 
contribute not a little to the progress of the world. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ARBITRATION HAS TRIUMPHED, 
Within a century more than 260 important controver- 
sies between nations have been settled by this pacific 
means. At the second Hague Conference two years ago, 
thirty-five powers, representing 1,285,272,000 inhabitants, 
voted for general obligatory arbitration; four powers, 
representing 55,562,000 inhabitants, refrained from vot- 
ing; while only five powers, representing 167,436,000 
inhabitants, voted against it. Thus has the civilized 
world, by the vote of the official representatives of nine- 
tenths of its population, declared itself in favor of obliga- 
tory arbitration as a substitute for war. After the 
magnificent efforts for the substitution of an official 
International Court for international trial by battle, we 
may rejoice that arbitration has commended itself to the 
world as reasonable and practicable. More than eighty 
treaties of obligatory arbitration have been concluded 
between the nations in pairs within the last five years, 
our own country being a party to twenty-four of them. 

THE QUESTION NOW coMEs, “ WHat NEXT?” Two 
years before the assembling of the third Hague Confer- 
ence, in 1915, a statement will be drawn up by the sev- 
eral governments concerning the questions which will 
come up for discussion at the third session of what has 
come to be virtually a periodic Congress of Nations. One 
of the objects of the Chicago Peace Congress will be to 
consider what subjects should be taken up by the third 
Hague Conferenee. A generous portion of the program 
is to be devoted to considering next steps. History is 
making so rapidly towards international codperation that 
it is difficult to keep ahead of actual prose facts. 


A NEW ERA IS OPENING. Business men, educators 
and labor leaders alike feel that we are not spending our 
national revenues to the best advantage. It is altogether 
pos-ible that coming historians may date a new chapter 
in the world’s annals from the present quarter century. 
Coming at this strategic moment, supported by the new 
economic and moral sentiment of to-day, the Chicago 
Peace Congress will undoubtedly go down into history 
as epoch-marking, if not, indeed, epoch-making. 

A MOST CORDIAL INVITATION is bereby extended to 
societies and organizations of all kinds, including peace 
and arbitration societies, state and city governments, bar 
associations, chambers of commerce, colleges, law-schools, 
learned societies, clubs, labor organizations, etc, to send 
official delegates to this second National Peace Congress, 
Individuals who are in sympathy with the movement are 
urged to attend as members uf the Congress, 


KINDLY SEND NAMES Of all those who will attend, 
whether as representatives or as individuals, to the Sec- 
retary of the Congress at as early a date as possible. 

DETAILED INFORMATION concerning reception of dele- 
gates, hotels, program, etc., will be furnished on appli- 
cation. Royat L. MeLenpy., Secretary. 

174 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Fraternity. 


BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

Address delivered at the Religious Education Association 
meetiny at the Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicayo, 
Monday Evening, February 8, 1909. 

I shall endeavor to lay before you certain facts and 
then attempt to interpret these facts. This, you will at 
once see, is the truly scientific method. Facts, I say ; 
not dreams or theories. ‘The time was when peace 
workers had few arguments to offer except dreams and 
Scripture texts. But that time has gone by. So many 
dreams have now been realized that if some belated soul 
lifts his timid, unbelieving, little voice, the peace worker 
has at hand a great pile of solid cobblestone facts where- 
with to pelt the drowsy Rip Van Winkle wide awake. 
No other argument is needed than the mere dry, statis- 
tical list of actual prose facts, events that have passed 
into history, dreams that have been translated into com- 
monplace actualities, for facts are the most eloquent 

things in the world. 

First, then, let us marshal the facts. In the American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 1, page 567, you 
may find a most interesting and valuable article by Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, on “ The International Congresses 
and Conferences of the Last Century as Forces Worki: g 
toward the Solidarity of the World.” Appended to this 
article is a list of said international congresses and con- 
ferences. This list is divided into two parts. Part I is 
a tabulation of “the memorable international confer- 
ences, congresses or associations of official representa- 
tives of governments, exclusive of those mainly concerned 
with the results of a particular war;” that is, in this 
table he gives a summary of the official or strictly inter- 
governmental gatherings, from the Congress of Panama, 
in 1826, to the second Hague Conference of 1907. Of 
such congresses there were, in those ¢ighty-one years, 
119, — 119 strictly international gatherings. 

In Part Il Judge Baldwin enumerates “the more im- 
portant international congresses, conferences or associa- 
tions of the past century composed of private individuals.” 
He cites 185 of these. But the list could be greatly 
lengthened. For instance, he names a certain interna- 
tional society, giving the date of its formation, and then 
says, “* The fifteenth meeting was held at Paris, or Rome, 
or London, in 1907.” For a specific illustration, take 
the international peace congresses. The author includes 
the two series of international peace congresses in the 
item, whereas the seventeenth Universal Peace Congress 
in the second series was held in London last July; yet 
in the list these seventeen assemblies are counted as only 
one. So, you see, that in reckoning up 185 of these un- 
official international gatherings, possibly the list could 
legitimately be increased five-fold. 

Let us look again, for a moment, at the official, inter- 
governmental congresses and conferences. Dr. True- 
blood, in his pamphlet on “ A Periodic Congress of the 
Nations,” calls attention to two important points, namely, 
“the increased frequency with which they have been 
held in recent years, and the remarkable change in their 
character.” The writer just cited also publishes a partial 
list of the more important of such congresses, in which 
he enumerates several which were intentionally omitted 
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from Judge Baldwin’s list. Dr. Trueblood begins with 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which adjusted the 
questions left by the Napoleonic campaigns. He shows 
that “only six of those listed were convened in the fifty 
years beginning with 1815, whereas about forty of them 
met since 1870.” Moreover, “the early congresses,” 
he says, “in fact, all those held up to 1864, dealt almost 
exclusively with political subjects. Since that time the 
political element has largely disappeared from them. 
They have devoted themselves, with one or two promi- 
nent exceptions, chiefly to the discussion and regulation 
of matters pertaining to the general permanent interests 
of society.” I ask you to note carefully these two facts, 
— the increasing frequency and the changed character 
of the congresses. 

To give us a more intelligent appreciation of these 
statements, it is worth while pausing a moment to take 
a general survey of some of the congresses and confer- 
ences themselves. The nature of these international 
meetings is revealed in a hurried review. Congresses 
and conferences have met to consider Sanitation and 
Resistance to the Plague, A Uniform System of Meteor- 
ological Observations at Sea, Statistics, Neutralization 
(on repeated occasions), Sound Dues (to Denmark), The 
Free Navigation of Rivers, The Universal Postal Union, 
Duties (on certain articles like sugar), Humanity in War, 
Weights and Measures, Marine Signaling, Monetary Sub- 
jects, Telegraphy, The Rules of War, The Metric System, 
Submarine Telegraphic Cables, Geography, Protection 
against Phylloxera, Industrial Property, Railroad Trans- 
portation, Fisheries, Exchange of Official and Scientific 
Documents, The Prime Meridian, Commercial Law, 
Freedom of Trade through the Suez Canal, Literary and 
Artistic Property, The Liquor Traffic, Tariffs, The Work- 
ing Classes, Maritime Law, The Slave Trade, Protection 
of Laborers in Factories, Pan-American, Private Inter- 
national Law, Telephony, Social and Economic Pan- 
America, Arbitration, The White Slave Traffic, Central 
American Peace, Wireless Telegraphy, The Unification 
of the Formule of Potent Drugs, Agriculture, Labor 
Protection (against use of white phosphorous in matches 
and night work for women), Morocco, and the First and 
Second Peace Conferences at The Hague. 

Furthermore, Mr. Carnegie, in his “ Rectorial Address 
to the Students in the University of St. Andrews,” states 
that, from the time of the Jay Treaty (1794) to 1905, no 
less than 571 international disputes were settled by arbi- 
tration. America set the example for the world in this 
method of adjusting international disputes. So often did 
our country refer cases to arbitration that arbitration 
came to be known as “The American Plan.” At the 
second Hague Conference, two years ago, thirty-five 
powers, representing 1,285,272,000 inhabitants, voted for 
obligatory arbitration; only five powers, representing 
167,436,000 inhabitants, voted against it; while four 
powers, representing 55,562,000 inhabitants, refrained 
from voting. It would appear, therefore, that the world 
would soon “get the habit” of arbitrating instead of 
fighting, if a vote of the ratio of ten to one (reckoning 
by population) in favor of referring to arbitration all 
international disputes which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
macy, is any criterion, It will be remembered also in 
this connection that there are now over sixty treaties of 
international arbitration in force. 
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And now let us turn to Part II of Judge Baldwin’s 
list — the unofficial international gatherings. Grouping 
alphabetically the 185 congresses, conferences and con- 
ventions which he records, we have whole series of such 
gatherings to consider such subjects as Agriculture, The 
Air (balloons, ete.), America, Commerce, Corporations, 
Crimes and Prisons, Education, Electricity, Fisheries, 
Geography, Industrial Arts, Intoxicating Liquors, Labor, 
Languages, Law, Literature and Fine Arts, Medicine, 
Surgery and Physiology, Money, Navigation, Peace and 
Arbitration, Philanthropy, Police, Political or Racial Sub- 
jects, The Press, Religion (all the great denominational 
movements — the World’s Students’ Federation, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Evangelical Alliances, Roman Catholicism, 
etc.), Science, Socialism, Sociology and Social Science, 
Women (including the international suffrage organiza- 
tions), World Politics and Economics, and Zéology. 

The American Journal of International Law regu- 
larly devotes a portion of each number to a “Chronicle 
of International Events.” During the year 1907 alone 
seventy-seven large pages were devoted to this chronicle, 
and this, mark you, is only just the dry, bare skeleton, 
not an elaborate setting forth of said events. Why, I 
could fully occupy the entire time allotted to this paper 
in enumerating the international events which have 
occurred in the two years since Judge Baldwin and Dr. 
Trueblood compiled their lists. History is making with 
such bewildering rapidity that we have, in quick confu- 
sion, a succession of international events like the ratify- 
ing, during 1908, in the United States alone, of eleven 
of the fourteen Hague conventions, twelve arbitration 
treaties, four extradition treaties, two trade-mark treaties, 
three nationalization treaties ; the appointment of inter- 
national commissions on prisons, the Mexican boundary, 
the Alaska boundary, international lake levels, agri- 
culture, Tokyo exposition and fisheries; the remission 
of a portion of the Chinese indemnity by the United 
States; the establishment of a two-cent postal rate with 
Great Britain and Germany. The fisheries question, 
which has been an irritant between America and Great 
Britain ever since we became a nation, has at last been 
referred to The Hague for settlement; Germany and 
France, hereditary enemies, have submitted the Casa- 
blanca case to arbitration; Turkey has passed through a 
revolution and adopted representative government, and 
the Bulgarian affair has been adjusted, — all without 
bloodshed ; the German Emperor has taken the initia- 
tive in calling a conference on Exchange; an international 
fisheries congress has come and passed ; the first Pan- 
American scientific congress has been held; professors 
have been exchanged between Germany and America; 
European sovereigns have visited one another ; a hundred 
and forty German pastors were entertained in London 
and honors bestowed by high officials; a large group of 
German editors enjoyed the hospitality of their English 
fellow-knights of the glue-pot and shears; twenty-five 
students from Paris were entertained in Berlin, and 
twenty-five Berlin students entertained in Paris; the 
foreign delegates to the seventeenth Universal Peace 
Congress were the guests of the British government, and 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George delivered notable 
speeches ; the winners in the Olympic games were enter- 
tained out of the new British International Hospitality 
Fund; the Rhodes scholarships continue to bind great 
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nations together; yacht races are held or talked of ; 
Esperanto is studied as a universal language, and its devo- 
tees recently held a world convention ; seventeen coun- 
tries sent delegates to Philadelphia in order that a anited 
and informed world might wage war on tuberculosis, the 
“white plague.” Teachers, doctors, scientists, philoso- 
phers, theologians, Arctic explorers, historians, chemists, 
geologists, textile manufacturers and workers, the Con- 
sumers’ League, employees and employers, economists 
and social reformers, jurists and publicists, editors and 
law makers, have all held international gatherings within 
the past few months. For science, education and moral 
reform there are no geographical or political bounds. 
Science is one and morality is one the world over. The 
republic of truth is international. There has even been 
a congress on unemployment. The Interparliamentary 
Union, made up of twenty-five hundred members of the 
various national legislatures of the world, held their usual 
annual meeting this time in Berlin, and received royal 
attention from the Kaiser. The Kaiser himself has been 
talked to by his people and he has learned the lesson that 
this is the day of democracy, not of czardom. Trade 
binds the nations together. If there is a Boxer outbreak 
in China lasting only afew months, the cotton-mill opera- 
tives in Fall River are affected. The worla’s interna- 
tional trade in cotton aggregated 11,613,849 bales in 
1908, while the international trade in butter was 650,- 
863,066 pounds. Submarine cables and trans-oceanic 
fleets link continent with continent. Perhaps, while 
speaking of trade, we might call attention to the increas- 
ing number of American women who marry foreign titles. 
And, last but not least, if an earthquake afflicts poor 
Italy, the whole world pours out its sympathy in cargoes 
of food, clothing, houses and funds. 

My friends, these things are facts, just plain, prose 
facts, actual happenings in the world’s history. Now, 
how shall we interpret them? Do they need much in- 
terpretation? Is not their meaning self-evident? It 
requires no inspired prophet, no dreamer to interpret 
that which is as “plain as a turnpike road,” to use one 
of Mr. Lincoln’s expressions. 

The race is just entering upon the final chapter of 
political evolution. I say this not in any alarmist spirit, 
not in any cheap, superstitious sense, but ground my glad 
statement on sober, scientific facts. Look back over the 
successive stages in the evolution of mankind. First, 
the individual is evolved, then the family, then the tribe, 
then the nation. The evolution process which has been 
going on from the beginning of man’s existence will not 
stop now, and we shall go on and on to the next chapter 
and the next. And what will be the next thing? In- 
ternationalism. And beyond internationalism, what ? 
Nothing, in the way of world political organization, 
unless, or until, Prof. Percival Lowell shall succeed in 
annexing Mars. Internationalism, then, in a certain 
sense, namely, the political, is the final chapter in the 
evoiution of man, 

At the same time we may say that while the complete 
realization of internationalism will be the last chapter in 
political evolution, in another sense it will be the first 
chapter in the higher industrial, educational, social, moral 
evolution of man. Physical evolution went on from the 
very lowest forms of life up through the successive higher 
stages, until finally the human body was evolved. That 
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attained, the evolution process began anew. The goal 
which had been reached became in turn a stepping-stone 
from which the upward climb commenced afresh. The 
evolution of spirit became the new goal. The ne plus 
ultra of body being achieved, physical man having been 
brought forth, the flying goal moved forward, and person- 
ality and individual goodness became the new objective. 

In continuation of this evolution of man, the individual, 
is the evolution of man, the socius, or man as a member 
of society. We boast that we are where we are, and 
this is a long distance from the cave-life of primitive 
man. But we shall not, we cannot halt where we are. 
We are pushed on and on and on to higher and better 
things. As Plato suggested centuries ago, the state is 
nothing but the man writ large, but because it is larger, 
because it is composite man, it is grander and more im- 
portant than man the individual. As already pointed 
out, the successive chapters have been these: the indi- 
vidual life, the family life, tribal life, national life. This 
is as far as competitive development can carry us. But 
the great divine, irresistible, evolutionary forces thrust 
us on and on. Beyond the organization of men into 
nations there remains but one thing more, — namely, 
the federating of the nations into one world family. 

A United States of America is the prophetic working 
model of the coming United States of the world. That 
once attained, the human race will enter upon its higher 
social, mental and moral evolution. Eliminate the waste 
of competing nationalism, remove the environment which 
makes for national prejudices and hatreds, get people to 
work together, instead of against each other, and you 
give the human race a chance to show what it is capable 
of doing. Then, for the first time, world housekeeping 
having begun on a rational, equitable, economic and co- 
operative basis, mankind will climb up to higher heights 
than we have yet dreamed of attaining. Get rid of war 
and the gigantic and enormously expensive competitive 
arming for war, and vast sums that are now worse than 
wasted, since, as at present spent, they make for mental 
and moral deterioration, will be available to do certain 
really big things that are sorely needed in the way of 
the conservation and development of the earth’s natural 
resources, trade, education, etc. Thus for the first time 
freed from the things that have held mankind back, the 
race will leap forward, create a new environment, and 
presently breed a higher type of man in every way. 
Once remove the forces which now stunt body, mind 
and soul, and in a single generation a new breed of men 
will be produced; new men, new intellectual and moral 
standards, new methods of administration will quickly 
follow. Government itself, being on a world scale, will 
become simply economic housekeeping for a world family, 
and the distinctively political will disappear in the purely 
industrial administration. 

It is easy to see how perfectly feasible all this is, for 
at the present time the United States is expending about 
two-thirds of its national revenues (leaving the postal 
system out of our calculation) for pensions bequeathed to 
us by past wars and for the maintenance of armaments 
in prospect of possible wars. This vast sum is just about 
equal to all the money spent in the country for all kinds 
of education. A single shot fired from the great sea- 
coast artillery costs as much as a workman can earn in 
three and one-third years, or as much as a female school 
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teacher can earn in five and one-third years, or as much 
as a four years’ college course. One monster battleship 
of the latest type costs as much as the total valuation of 
all the grounds and buildings of all the colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts or Ohio. The European 
nations, since the Franco-Prussian War, have spent 
$116,000,000,000 in piling up competitive armaments; 
that is to say, Continental Europe has expended a sum 
equal to the entire wealth in the United States at the 
present time. When we pass from dollars to human 
lives, we find that from the beginning of history as many 
persons have perished in wars as have lived on earth 
during the past six hundred years. uring the nine- 
teenth century alone over fourteen million lives were thus 
sacrificed. From such data as these we can readily ap- 
preciate that if this waste of men and money were once 
stopped, if these lives and these millions of dollars were 
released and invested for constructive purposes, the race 
would move onward in industry and education, by leaps 
and bounds. And when we once attain internationalism, 
such a result immediately will follow. 

Having made these statements, we may go farther and 
say that already the world is doing a good many things 
internationally. If what I have been saying seems like 
a dreamer’s dream, let us, like good scientists, subject 
our interpreting hypothesis to further experimental tests, 
and see if the theory tallies with the fact. 

I have been saying that the world is moving towards 
internationalism. Do we realize that already a certain 
amount of internationalism is in operation? Down in 
Washington, D.C., is the Bureau of the American Re- 
publics — twenty-one nations doing business codéper- 
atively. In Central America there is in operation the 
first permanent High Tribunal of Nations in the history 
of the world, an International High Court which has full 
jurisdiction in all cases that may arise between the five 
contracting republics. Go to Brussels, and you find there 
a permanent Bureau on the Slave Trade; to Berlin, and 
you see an International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures; Paris is the seat of the permanent International 
Commission on Freedom of Trade through the Suez 
Canal; Geneva is the birthplace of the immortal Red 
Cross movement and the home of its permanent Bureau. 
Go to little Berne, which globe-trotting tourists skip 
after a look at the famous bears of the city, and you 
find a whole group of international bureaus: the per- 
manent Bureau for the Protection of Industrial, Literary 
and Artistic Property, which publishes a monthly journal ; 
the permanent Monetary Diplomatic Bureau; the per- 
manent Bureau of Telegraphy, which publishes a gazette 
and is in official touch with forty bureaus in as many 
countries, besides twenty private corporations; the Bu- 
reau for Protection against Phylloxera (supported by five 
powers); the Tariff Bureau, which publishes its bulletin 
in five different languages; and the Bureau of Railway 
Transportation, which also issues a paper. Best known 
of all is the Berne Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, 
the executive body through which the postal systems of 
all the civilized and some of the nations of the uncivil- 
ized world are administered. Fifty different postal ad- 
ministrations use it and support it. Its congresses are 


held regularly every five years, and to these congresses 
the accredited and official representatives of the different 
powers are sent to legislate for the postal service of the 
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world. As Judge Baldwin well says: “It can no longer 
be sneered at as impracticable, because it exists and has 
existed as a working force for a whole generation. Every 
man who sends a letter from New York to Tokyo with 
quick despatch for a fee of only five cents knows that he 
owes this privilege to an international agreement, and 
feels himself, by virtue of it, a citizen of the world.” 

“ The first formal session of the International Institute 
of Agriculture has just taken place in Rome. This 
Institute is due to the initiative of Mr. David Lubin of 
California. Mr. Lubin’s scheme was first presented to 
our national authorities at Washington, who were asked 
to initiate the Institute. It was rejected by them. The 
young king of Italy, Victor Emanuel, took it up, when 
asked to do so, and the Institute has been successfully 
inaugurated. The meeting in Rome has been attended 
by delegates from forty-six nations, including the United 
States. The purpose of the Institute is to promote the 
development of agriculture in all parts of the world, the 
restoration of worn-out lands, the redemption of the 
great still unused tracts of the earth’s surface, etc.” 
(THE ApvocaTEe oF PEacr, December, 1908.) 

Similarly within a short time an International Health 
Bureau has been established with an International Office 
of Public Hygiene at Paris. Data concerning infectious 
diseases, notably cholera, plague and yellow fever, will 
be collected and measures taken to combat these diseases. 
Before long the nations will wage a world-wide war on 
the rat as a bearer of diseases, and then this pestiferous 
vermin will be wiped off the face of the earth. 

In 1899 was held the first Hague Conference, in which 
twenty-six powers participated and three conveniions 
were adopted. Eight years later the second Hague 
Conference convened, in which forty-four powers — 
practically the entire world — participated. There, 
through their official representatives, the nations of the 
world, by unanimous votes, adopted fourteen conven- 
tions, or articles of agreement, and made provision for a 
periodic reassembling of the Conference and for the 
establishment of a permanent World Court. 

In the face of these facts, I repeat that we have already 
entered upon the opening chapter of internaticnalism. 
We are even at present doing a whole lot of business 
together as a world. These different cities, which are 
the seats of permanent International Bureaus, are vir- 
tually, with respect to certain specific functions, the 
capitals of the world. In due time, for economy’s sake 
and for the sake of greater efficiency, all these separate 
functions will be transferred to one capital, where all 
affairs will be legislated upon and administered. The 
dozen Berne bureaus, the Paris bureaus, the Berlin and 
Brussels and Rome bureaus will then naturally be trans- 
ferred to one place, possibly The Hague. Thus the 
internationalism which already has been born by the 
natural process of business evolution will grow and wax 
stronger. The same irresistible evolutionary forces which 
forced the American Colonies on from a loose federation 
to a real nation will in a similar way carry forward the 
world from its present loosely federated organization to 
a unified, simplified, economical, effective and universally 
just internationalism. And this process will be more 
rapid than some of us think, perhaps more rapid than 
even the most radical and sanguine dare to dream. 

In support of my last statement, let me call your 
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attention to a single illustration. Let me read a few 
sentences from an editorial in one of the best of the 
great newspapers of Chicago: 

‘* A DREAM FROM CHICAGO, 

‘* The other evening the Chicago Association of Commerce 
gave a banquet to signalize the formal election of all the for- 
eign consuls in this city to membership in the Association. 
It was at this dinner that a dream was born of coéperation 
between merchants all over the world with Chicago for the 
leader. The dreamer was Charles Henrotin, the dean of the 
local consular corps, and his confidence that Chicago will some 
day be the greatest commercial metropolis in the world led 
him to assign to Chicago the leadership in the movement he 
hopes to see successful. This latest Chicago idea is by no 
means so purely a dream as some may at first sight think it. 
—Chicago Record-Herald, February 2, 1909."" 

Well, what of this “Dream from Chicago”? Over 
against this “dream” let us place a fact. This fact, 
which is now recorded in the annals of the world, is 
that on the 24th of September, 1906, two and a half 
years ago, there was held in the city of Milan an inter- 
national congress of chambers of commerce. That is, the 
first chapter in the story of the coming universal federa- 
tion of these great business organizations throughout 
the world was actually written two and a half years 
ago. You see that in these days a dreamer has to step 
lively to keep ahead of the fact. This radical, daring 
“Dream from Chicago” already had been partially real- 
ized before this great hustling capital of the West 
thought of publicly suggesting such a vast project. The 
only part of the “ Dream from Chicago ” which distinc- 
tively belongs to Chicago is the proposal to make this 
city the head centre of the new consolidated enterprise. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Henrotin has rendered a real service 
in breaking gently to the Chicago business public the 
news of ascheme which eclipses in magnitude the most 
dazzlingly brilliant and magnificent achievements of this 
great city. 

But if Mr. Henrotin really had intended to be radical, 
that is, a few days ahead of actual history, he should 
have told the merchants that when this new federation 
of Chambers of Commerce is fully perfected, the business 
of the world will be administered by the world-public ; 
and, as I have said before, governing will then mean 
simply the administration of the world’s business. This 
is what business primarily was for, to minister to the 
common life, not to prey upon it. The profit-system has 
substituted means for end. A world-embracing business 
and educational democracy is the goal that some day will 
be realized in the evolution of human society. Compared 
with Mr. Henrotin’s “ radicalism,’’ my prophecy may seem 
like the wildest utopianism. But his prophecy in a few 
years doubtless will be realized; and the same forces 
which will bring about the realization of his dream will 
lead on to the fulfillment of mine. It is n’t a case of wait- 
ing to change human nature before these things can be 
brought to pass. Ordinary business evolution will take 
care of all this. 

The world is learning to think in ultimates. The 
social and political ultimate is an internationalism 
which is not Pan-American, or Pan-European, or Pan- 
Occidental, but Pan-Human. And in our thought-life 


we shall more and more form the habit of thinking not 
in terms of our own narrow home-circle, or of our tittle 
village, or of our own beloved nation, or even by conti- 
nents (as Cecil Rhodes is said to have thought), but 
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internationally, pan-humanly. Mr. Roosevelt’s noble 
modern version of the Golden Rule— “A Square Deal 
for All” — will have universal application, and his equally 
noble «« All Up Together” will apply not only to Ameri- 
cans, or Anglo-Saxons, but to Africans, and to Mongolians, 
and to all, Just as the Washington Monument is made 
up in part of stones from every state and nation under 
the skies, so the ultimate politico-industrial organization 
of humanity will be, in the truest, largest, and all-inclusive 
sense, FL Pluribus Unum—“one from many,” — or, 
rather, Ex Omnibus Unum —*one from all.” The day 
is almost arrived when nation will no more fight nation 
than one State in our country would declare war on a 
sister State. In the new environment, when no longer 
forced on to butcher one another, we shall more and 
more learn to be decent, just and brotherly. 
‘‘When the schemes and all the systems. kingdoms, and 

republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier,— all for each and each for 

all!” 
This is the task which God, evolution and socialized men 
are working at. God and evolution and human goodness 
will not halt or falter. Evolution is keyed to moral 
goodness and will not fail. The moral prophets really 
own the earth. Everything that is worth while in our 
own present civilization is the realized dream of some 
seer of yesterday; and the larger and finer things in 
to-morrow’s better civilization are the dreams of the 
prophets of yesterday and to-day. In the long run God 
is not “on the side of the heaviest battalions,” as Napo- 
leon declared, but He is on the side of democracy, justice 
and goodness. The man who wishes to be on the win- 
ning side should learn 

“To work with God at love,” 

for love is the one irresistible, invincible, abiding force 
in the universe. 

Pulpits and Sunday schools, which are still extermi- 
nating the Canaanites and hewing Agag to pieces as acts 
of piety; denominations which are pitifully and pitilessly 
competing with each other and teaching hatred instead 
of tolerance; political parties which are keeping alive 
inherited prejudices and animosities ; narrow nationalists, 
whose heated cry is “My country, right or wrong,” 
should suspend business long enough to learn to work 
with the wonderful, divine, evolutionary forces which are 
active to-day, carrying the world forward towards the 
time when the type man sball be a brother, when the 
composite human shall have in fair degree the spirit of a 
Lincoln, — patient, kindly, teachable, sympathetic, honest, 
democratic, altruistic, believing in God and men, and in 
loyal, loving service to both God and men, ready to live 
his life or lay it down. 


see, 


The Lifework of K. P. Arnoldson, the 
Swedish Recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

BY TORILD ARNOLDSON.* 

The awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1908 is not 
only an international concern, but has a particular Scan- 
dinavian significance. Whereas in the preceding seven 


*Mr. Torild Arnoldson, the author of this article, who bolds the pro- 
fessursnip of Modern La: guages in the University of Utab, is the son of 
K. P. Arnoldson, the Swedish recipient last December uf the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 
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years the prize went to foreign lands, the parliament of 
Norway this time divided the honors between K. P. 
Arnoldson of Sweden and Fredrik Bajer of Denmark. 

Is this the afterglow, or is it the dawn of Scandinavian 
unity ? 

The Kalmar Union, more than five hundred years ago, 
was the work of princes; so was the union of Norway 
and Sweden in 1814. But the fellowship of the race has 
always existed in the hearts of all Scandinavians and 
has frequently taken organized form. 

The popular enthusiasm for a united Scandinavia was 
amply evidenced during Denmark’s conflicts with Prussia 
in 1848 and especially in 1864, when thousands of volun- 
teers from Norway and Sweden flocked under the Danish 
banners. The students of the universities gathered in 
conventions to cheer for the greatest fatherland. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, which was to complete the unification of Germany, 
a number of young litt¢rateurs organized themselves into 
a society called Nordens Fristats-Samfund (The Repub- 
lican Society of the North), whose object was to work 
for the confederation of all Scandinavian countries under 
a republican form of government. Among these men 
were K. P. Arnoldson of Sweden and Fredrik Bajer of 
Denmark, the former in his twenty-sixth year, the latter 
‘ seven years his senior. Their common ideals made them 
friends for life, and brought them in their old age to 
the same honor. 

In one of his many works, “ Religion in the Light of 
Investigation,” Arnoldson pays tribute to his friend. 

“ Bajer,” he says, “is mostly known as a liberal poli- 
tician, as a promoter of modern social reforms, as an 
advocate of Scandinavian unity, of the equality of the 
sexes, etc. Being, like Bjérnson, the son of a minister 
of the established church, he first turned sectarian and 
gradually abandoned all orthodoxy. Bajer has a deeply 
religious nature, and true humanity is the essence of his 
private and public life. In his younger years he exer- 
cised the profession of a soldier, and fought as a lieuten- 
ant in the war of 1864. At that time he was strongly 
conservative. But he has not trod the usual path to 
fortune — from youthful enthusiasm for ideals of liberty 
to politic morality and treason against conscience. He 
has been actuated by the promptings of his heart and his 
thirst for truth. Immediately after the conclusion of 
peace he resigned his position in the army and devoted 
himself to the calling of a teacher. Since 1872 he has 
been a member of the Danish parliament and the author 
of many humanitarian reforms.” 

Arnoldson early lost father and mother. At fourteen 
he was obliged to leave college in order to earn his live- 
lihood. At sixteen he entered the service of the state 
railways. Books were his constant companions. His 
favorite studies were philosophy and history. At twenty- 
one he published his first pamphlet, refuting the doctrine 
of eternal torment; three years later his first novel. In 
1870-71 he was chief editor of a Gothenburg daily. 
While compiling schedules at the railway office he utilized 
every spare minute to write editorials on the back of 
cancelled freight bills and attended to the routine of the 
p2per at night. 

Before the war public sentiment in Sweden was all for 
the French. Arnoldson dared to take sides with the 


Germans before the war and with the French after the 
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battle of Sedan. He wrote a number of articles denounc- 
ing war in general. He detested Napoleon’s perjurious 
policy no less than the brutal tactics of the Iron Chan- 
cellor. But he admired the French for their high culti- 
vation and the Germans for their spirit of unity, because 
both were to his mind means for the advancement of the 
world’s peace. 

Peace has been the silver thread of Arnoldson’s life- 
work. He has spoken and written on hundreds of reli- 
gious, social and national subjects, but whatever the theme, 
peace has been the central thought. Preterea censeo 
bellum esse delendum ! 

He was one of those who in the early seventies organ- 
ized the Society of the Truth-Seekers, who proclaimed 
the seeking of truth as their highest aim, their belief in 
God and in man’s unlimited possibilities for perfection. 
They prepared the way for religious freedom in Scandi- 
navia. He edited the society’s monthly from 1877 to 
1881, and counted among its numerous contributions 
many valuable articles from Fredrik Bajer. 

In 1881 Arnoldson was elected to the parliament. 
This election is a landmark in the history of peace in 
Scandinavia, perhaps in the world, for the candidate was 
elected solely by virtue of his peace program, his rival 
being in everything else of the same political stamp. 

In the parliament Arnoldson was the originator of 
various bills aiming at religious liberty, universal suffrage, 
etc. In 1883 he proposed the guaranteed neutralization 
of Sweden. An interesting account of the heated dis- 
cussion to which this bill gave rise, and its final outcome, 
is to be found in his Pax Mundi, a concise account of 
the history of international peace in its various forms, 
probably the first of its kind in the world. The book 
has been translated into Norwegian, German and English, 
with prefaces by Bjérnson, Bertha von Suttner and the 
Bishop of Durham.* : 

The neutralization bill fell through, owing mainly to 
the opposition of the First Chamber (the upper house of 
the Swedish parliament), but it had the wholesome effect 
of causing the defeat of the government’s appropria- 
tion bill for an increased army and navy. To further 
strengthen the opposition to the government’s plans, 
which were only too plainly directed against Norway’s 
demands for equality in the union, a parliamentary group, 
of which Arnoldson became the leader, was organized 
into a Swedish Peace Society, later popularized and 
spread over the country. 

“Charity begins at home” has found practical applica- 
tion in Arnoldson’s peace propaganda. He realized that 
the political tension between Sweden and Norway was a 
constant menace of war, and he gave his energy to the 
only solution of the difficulty which seemed just and 
reasonable to him, namely, the complete equality of the 
two nations. As an editor of various newspapers, through 
pamphlets and popular lectures in both countries, he 
preached the cause of peace. In the critical year of 
1895 his bold appeal, “« Peace with Norway, the Union 
may stand or fall,” in which he set forth the equity of 
the Norwegian claims, contributed much to check the 
military plans of the Swedish government. After review- 
ing the history of the relation between the two countries, 
based on documentary evidence, he appealed to the 
Swedes to do unto the Norwegians as they would have 
* Published by the Swan, Sonnenschein Co., in London. 
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the Norwegians do unto them, and reminded them of 
Chapter VIII, Section 4, of the criminal code of Sweden, 
according to which “any Swedish man shall be sen- 
tenced to death or hard labor for life in case he take 
up arms against Norway, the other country of the 
Union.” 

The political development of the following ten years 
might have crushed the hopes of any other man than this 
stubborn idealist. High over the war clamor of 1905 his 
anathemas against militarism thundered from the Sound 
to the Cape. They would have drowned the roar of the 
guns, The war was averted — Sweden’s glory saved in 
the name of her noblest king, Oscar II. 

But with all his fervent patriotism, as the future may 
conceive the term, Arnoldson has not been limited to his 
own country. He has been recognized in other Euro- 
pean countries, especially in England, which he visited 
in 1885-1886 to confer with John Bright, Hodgson Pratt, 

tandal Cremer, Ephraim Turland and others, concern- 
ing the best method of advancing the cause of peace. 
In 1902 he was called to Paris to preside over the 
Women’s Universal Alliance for Peace, representing five 
million women, founded in 1896 by the noble Princess 
Wiszniewska. 

Among the numerous literary works that have flowed 
from Arnoldson’s pen, beside those already mentioned, 
is a sympathetic biography of William Ellery Channing, 
the “ Apostle of Unitarianism,” “The God Idea accord- 
ing to Max Miiller,” “The Unity of Scandinavia and 
Kristian II,” “The Last Days of the Union,” “The 
Pope’s Prayer: A Reverie,” representing Leo XIII as 
the inspired Father of Peace, “Maria Magdalena,” a 
novel of the time of Christ, with a peace tendency, and 
“The Hope of Ages,” the crowning effort of his life, 
which a critic calls “a learned historian’s and philosopher’s 
mighty accusation against the curse of mankind.” It is 
the first elaborate history of the peace of the world. An 
English translation is under way. 

But the man has not yet lost his spirit of aggression. 
Neither an over-strenuous life, resulting in repeated 
attacks of nervous collapse, nor time-honored financial 
distress, nor advancing age can abate the zeal of his rest- 
less soul. In his speech of acceptance at Christiania he 
declared his intention of using the peace prize in organ- 
izing an international demonstration against war. ‘“ Let 
every nation,” he said, “ be asked to sign a peace address. 
Let all men and women of the whole world be invited 
to sign a demand for the abolition of armaments and the 
introduction of a common system of defense throughout 
the world.” It is to be hoped that this will give the 
next Hague conference the moral support which will 
enable the various governments to make a practical start 
towards general disarmament. 

The practicability of the plan may be contested, Fail- 
ure to get a majority opinion in favor of peace could be 
utilized by its opponents as a destructive argument. A 
host of warm-hearted evangelists would have to be en- 
listed to influence public opinion, for though the average 
man has no interest in war he must be stirred up for or 
against. For this gigantic propaganda enormous funds 
would be required. But the moral effect of Arnoldson’s 
declaration and his undying devotion to the cause of 
peace may lead it to ultimate triumph. The reign of 
international peace may anticipate Victor Hugo’s dream 
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of the United States of Europe and Arnoldson’s own of 
a united Scandinavia. 
The University of Utah. 
cari — 

Speech of Hon. James L. Slayden of 
Texas on the Naval Appropriation 
Bill, Friday, January 22. 

Mr. Chairman: I firmly believe that if we should 
adopt the amendment, it will be taken as a declaration 
to the world that we do not expect and that we do not 
desire war. I believe that it will contribute to the success 
of the efforts of the patriotic and intelligent men through- 
out the world who have dedicated themselves to the hon- 
orable work of preserving peace, and who hope and 
expect that this country will lead in that great work. It 
is reasonable to expect it, because we are so situated that 
we need not look upon an assault from any outside govern- 
ment on earth as containing the least element of success 
should such an assault be made. Our isolation, which 
really is splendid, added to the resources of the country, 
makes us absolutely secure. 

Mr. Chairman, both Houses of Congress constantly 
preach economy, and just as persistently practice extray- 
agance. This bill is a striking illustration of the extrav- 
agance that has characterized us for a number of years. 
Briefly, I want to call attention to a few figures, and ask 
that gentlemen consider them before they cast their vote 
upon this amendment. Last year, as I recall it, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs carried through this House a bill 
that appropriated about $103,000,000. That bill was 
increased when it reached the other legislative body, until 
finally the appropriation carried was one hundred and 
twenty-two million six hundred and sixty-two thousand 
and odd dollars. The estimates submitted to the com- 
mittee for this particular bill were in amount %134,393,- 
447.99. The bill exceeds the estimates by a considerable 
figure, for it carries $135,662,888.25. Mr. Chairman, 
that committee, which is headed by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foss], is unique among the committees of 
this House. We have a bill brought in by that com- 
mittee that exceeds the estimates submitted to the com- 
mittee by the department. 

Mr. Foss: I want to say to the gentleman that the 
department never sent in estimates for the new ships; 
but in this bill we have appropriated about $15,000,000 
for the new sbips, and these estimates are not sent in as 
regular estimates submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and that is the reason why. 

Mr. Staypen: The bill exceeds the estimate, and that 
is the point. In the gentleman’s argument he undertakes 
to show that his committee is not controlled by bureau 
estimates. I am glad to hear it; but if he is right in his 
contention, I am forced to the conclusion that estimates 
are persistently made greater than actual requirements, 
for, notwithstanding he claims to be economical, his ap- 
propriations grow so steadily and rapidly that I fear he 
and his committee will soon bankrupt the government. 
1 fear that estimates are deliberately made excessive in 
order to get what the department really wants. They 
ask for four ships when they want two, and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is nothing more absurd 
than the alarm that gentlemen feel about the dangers 
that they suppose menace us from the East. 
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According to the table prepared by the committee and 
submitted by them, the entire tonnage of the Japanese 
government, built and building, is 440,000 tons, against 
770,408 tons, built and building, on the part of the United 
States, which does not include the two battleships, the 
“ Florida” and the “ Utah.” Take these in your estimate, 
and it will very materially increase the difference in our 
favor as compared with that of Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, the coincidence of the consideration of 
this bill and these alarms of war, with which year by year 
our people are frightened, has commanded my attention 
for some time, and it makes me suspicious of the sincerity 
of the pleas that are made for the increase of the navy. 
It has harpened when our fleet is in the Pacific Ocean 
that Germany was the favorite enemy, It happens that 
when our fleet is upon the Atlantic, Japan is our favorite 
enemy; and I am forced to believe that if we should send 
our fleet to the Arctic, then Argentina would be the fay- 
orite enemy of these gentlemen, who want to tear down 
the doors of the Treasury and expend every dollar that 
can be collected from the people by extravagant and 
unfair taxation. 

Japan has a navy just a little more than half as large 
as ours. She has just emerged from a war that everybody 
will admit exhausted her physically and financially. She 
won every battle in that great struggle, but each victory 
brought her nearer to exhaustion. Had Russia only per- 
sisted a little longer,—and no thoughtful student of events 
doubts that she would have persisted but for internal 
disorders,— a different story in all probability would 
have been written. 

This is no impeachment of the character and courage 
of the Japanese. The sacrifices they made for their 
fatherland, their resistless and patriotic enthusiasm, testify 
to their character, and their courage is proven by their 
conduct in the greatest battles ever fought. But courage 
and enthusiasm alone do not wage wars and win battles. 
In the long run it is resources that count. 

Japan has a population about half as great as ours. 
Her people cultivate farms that average in area only three 
or four acres. Every member of a Japanese family, 
from the oldest down to the youngest that can possibly 
do so, and of both sexes, has to be almost continuously 
at work to keep from starving. A drought or a flood, 
a disaster of any sort, seriously affects the whole people. 
Famine is created in Japan or China or India by condi- 
tions that would hardly secure a newspaper paragraph in 
the United States. 

To-day the credit of Japan, the victor, is hardly so 
good as that of Russia, the defeated. Market quotations 
of national credit issues tell the tale. 

Over against Japan’s limited resources and smaller 
population, her famine conditions and reduced credit, I 
place our own vast country with its enormous popula- 
tion and resources that are beyond computation and 
comprebension. I ask you to look at the quotation of 
her four per cent. bonds and compare them with the 
market value of our two per cent. bonds. I ask you 
to be reasonabie and practical in your consideration of 
this absurd war scare. 

On our side of the Pacific Ocean, Japan has no coal 
or coaling stations. On all the Pacific coast, from the 
Isthmus to the State of Washington, there is no coal. 
We find it only in British Columbia. It is preposterous 
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to think that England would permit her colony to give 
such aid and comfort to an enemy of the United States 
as to equip her with a war material like coal. The 
English are not only our kinsmen, they are also sensible 
people. They need us in trade, to take the lowest pos- 
sible view of their probable course of action in such 
a contingency as gentlemen seem to fear, 

If Japan were to send warships to our shores on 
a hostile mission, they would be helpless when they got 
here. England alone could be of assistance in that 
crisis, and common sense tells us she would not take 
sides against us. 

Californians are needlessly alarmed, if they are alarmed, 
which I doubt. A distinguished military officer told me 
the other day that San Francisco was perfectly defended 
— overdefended were his exact words — against an at- 
tack from the sea. Suppose —and it is a wild and an 
absurd conjecture—that Japan could land an army. 
We would n’t be idle. We could meet it, and I know 
that we could take care of it, too. 

We are gradually erecting a system of coast defenses 
from Maine to Western Texas and from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Northern Washington. The Atlantic defenses 
are nearly, if not quite, complete. The Gulf has not yet 
been as perfectly fortified as it will be, and that work is 
now being done. I am willing that it should be aban- 
doned until my Pacific coast brethren have had their 
nerves quieted. Weare not alarmed either for our com- 
merce or our lives. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that we are military ma‘. 
Much more than half of our revenues are now devoted 
to military, naval and pension expenses. Our schools 
are training depots for soldiers. Half the students are 
in uniform. A commission in the army or navy is looked 
upon as the greatest reward that our young men can 
seek. It spells ruin for the Republic unless we can 
reverse the thoughts of our people. 

The Declaration of Independence is out of fashion. It 
was described by one of our uniformed statesmen as a 
“damned inflammable document.” We govern ten mil- 
lion alien people against their will. A large number of 
people hope to govern more yet in the West Indies. 
This expansion, this government of an alien people, is 
tied up with the military idea. It requires more armies 
and navies, more commissions and more promotions, and 
so it is popuiar. 

If we had not committed the political crime and 
stupidity of acquiring the Philippines, we would never 
have heard of war with Japan; and even the most timid 
will admit that we would have been in no danger if such 
a war had come under such circumstances. 

But Japan wants no war. Her rulers are wise men; 
they know how such a war would end. They have 
shown ability of the highest order, and they will never 
be persuaded that a little success in the Philippines, or 
even a foray on the Pacific Coast of North America, 
will compensate them for the price they would finally pay. 

Another thought I would like for members to consider 
before they vote for the big increase in the navy. These 
tremendous appropriations, plus the deficit that will be 
more than $125,000,000 by June 30 of the current year, 
will indefinitely postpone the river and harbor work that 
we all want in order that our commerce may be prospered. 
Which will you have, deeper harbors and better river 
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navigation, with the cheaper freight rates that they will 
bring, or more battleships that we do not need and that 
will be in the scrap heap in ten years? 


— -<-—. + —— 


Remonstrances against Further In- 
crease of the Navy. 


The following remonstrances against further increase 
of the navy have been sent to Congress within the past 
two months. Similar protests have also been forwarded 
from other parts of the country. 


Board of Directors of the American Peace Society. 


To the Congress of the United States: The Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society earnestly 
remonstrate against further appropriations for the in- 
crease of the navy. We are convinced that the too 
prevalent suspicion between nations and the demand for 
powerful and ever-increasing navies are entirely out of 
harmony with our present civilization and can be justi- 
fied on no reasonable ground. Distrust always breeds 
distrust. The show of suspicion of evil designs tends 
to produce ill-will and preparations for defense. Every 
increased military and naval appropriation by our gov- 
ernments surely means the call upon other governments 
for a fresh increase of armaments. 

The frequent comparison of the gigantic fighting forces 
of different nations continually excites the popular mind 
in the direction of war. Each new battleship launched 
carries the contagion of fear to the ends of the earth. 
We believe that the world would be safer if every sea 
were neutralized, like our own Great Lakes. 

We urge that America has no need to take part in 
this terrific rivalry of hostile armaments. We ought not 
to force upon other friendly nations a new fear always 
calling for increased outlay to match ourown. We have 
no quarrel with any people. We wish nothing that is 
not good for all the world. We have no cause to fear 
any nation or to suspect it of injurious designs against 
the American people. 

We therefore call upon the Congress of the United 
States to do a splendid and beneficent act for the wel- 
fare of the overburdened people of all races. We ask 
you to refuse to go further in the ruinous and extrava- 
gant expense for warships. We ask you to help replace 
international suspicion with mutual confidence and friendly 
good-will. We believe it will not be long before all 
nations will gladly follow the reasonable and civilized 
lead of the United States in this course. 

On behalf of the Board, 
Rosert Treat Paine, President. 
(Signed) Bensamin F, Truesioop, Secretary. 
Boston Clergymen’s Remonstrance. 
(Signed by 224 ministers of Boston and suburbs.) 


To the Congress of the United States: The under- 
signed, ministers of various denominations, respectfully 
and earnestly remonstrate against further appropriations 
for the increase of the navy. The military and naval 


preparations of the world have grown so enormously as 
to become a distressing burden upon the people of even 
the richest nations, and an actual menace to the peace of 
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the world. They stand as a perpetual reminder of bar- 
barous suspicions and enmities unworthy of civilized 
nations. Their very existence on the colossal scale of 
the present day tends to irritation and a mania of fear. 
Their increase by any power provokes further increase 
on the part of every other power. 

We in America, of all the peoples in the world, have 
least need of these peculiar engines of destruction. War 
with any people on our part would be wickedness. Our 
political principles of free government, our growing hu- 
manity and the ideals of our religion demand of us as a 
nation to put away illwill, jealousy and suspicion as 
unbecoming to a civilized people, and to maintain a con- 
sistent and characteristic attitude of friendliness toward 
all peoples. 

We therefore beg you as our Representatives to heed 
the wishes of a multitude of patriotic citizens whose 
opinions we can merely voice, who believe with us that 
the mightiest forces in the world — education, mutual 
acquaintance, trust, common sense and a just and gen- 
erous purpose — are bound to displace the irrational and 
wasteful machinery of war. 


Remonstrance of Boston Business Men. 


(Influentially signed by business men of Boston and 
vicinity. ) 


To the Congress of the United States; The under- 
signed, business men of all parties, join in earnest re- 
monstrance against further appropriations for increase of 
the navy. 

We believe that the terrific competitive race among 
civilized powers to exceed one another in naval fighting 
power has not only become a gigantic and oppressive 
burden upon the people who pay the taxes, but it 
threatens to be a positive menace to the peace of the 
world. It breeds suspicion and panic and provokes 
frequent and useless talk and rumors of war. It genders 
a disturbing sense of uncertainty most injurious to the 
peaceful relations of international commerce. Diverting 
excessive supplies of national income to the maintenance 
and extension of armaments, it materially lessens the 
normal purchasing powers of the populations of every 
country. Not only, therefore, are our sentiments of 
humanity and religion revolted by the excessive and 
costly survival of the enginery of international suspicion 
and jealousy, but our manufactures and trade everywhere 
are made to suffer by the volume of unproductive labor 
and capital continually withdrawn from their proper uses 
for the welfare of mankind. 

In the case of our own nation especially we submit 
that there is the least possible necessity for any enlarge- 
ment of the navy. It is our purpose to dwell in peace 
with all mankind; it is our purpose to give no nation 
occasion to quarrel with us. We have no reason to 
believe that any people in the world harbors enmity 
against us. Business is built on a colossal system of 
mutual eonfidence. We believe that all political and 
international relations must be constructed on the same 
humane basis. 

We trust, therefore, that your honorable body will 
decline to make appropriations for any further increase 
of the navy. 
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Remonstrance of the Philadelphia Friends’ Peace 
Association. 


To the Senate of the United States : The Philadelphia 
Peace Association of the Society of Friends remonstratee 
against a policy of further naval expansion, involving, as 
we believe it does, unnecessary and extravagant appro- 
priations. 

If the rapid increase of our naval strength continues 
we shall inevitably be involved in a ruinous competition 
with other naval powers, leading to an annual expendi- 
ture which will be a heavy burden upon the taxpayers. 

Such an expansion will not add to the relative strength 
of the United States as a naval power. Any increase in 
the number of our battleships will be immediately fol- 
lowed by a corresponding increase by other powers, and, 
with an enormously enlarged naval budget, we shall be 
relatively no stronger than we were before. 

The geographical situation of the United States and 
our peaceable relations with foreign nations, as indicated 
by the large number of arbitration treaties recently 
negotiated, makes it evident that an increased navy for 
defense is unnecessary. 

It is not to be supposed that we are entering upon a 
policy of aggression, but we point out that the possession 
of a large navy will have a tendency in that direction — 
a result greatly to be deplored. 

Signed by authority and on behalf of the Philadelphia 
Peace Association of Friends: Joshua L. Baily, John B. 
Garrett and others. 
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To the Workers for Peace at Home 
and Abroad. 


Address by the National Council of British Peace Societies. 


Friends and Comrades: The National Council of 
British Peace Societies desires to send cordial New Year 
greetings to all who are engaged in the sacred task of 
establishing peaceful relations between the great nations 
of the world and delivering them from the oppressive 
burden of armaments. 

The year 1908 marked, on the whole, a substantial 
advance towards the ideal which we share. The cordial 
relations between our country and France continue, and 
the year witnessed a peaceful and welcome “ invasion ” 
of Great Britain by our brethren from France, for the 
purpose of visiting the Franco-British Exhibition in 
London. 

Continued endeavors have been made, by the inter- 
change of visits and otherwise, to counteract the mis- 
chievous efforts of those who would stir up jealousy 
and strife between Great Britain and Germany. It is 
more and more being made clear that the German people 
and the English people have no cause of quarrel and 
bear no ill-will towards one another. 

There is much in recent events to encourage workers 
for peace to go forward with redoubled strength and 
courage. We may instance the democratic revolution 
which has taken place in Turkey without armed conflict ; 
the relaxing of the tension between great powers with 
regard to Morocco; and the reference of the Casablanca 
dispute to arbitration. We may further mention the 
understanding reached between the United States and 
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Japan, which appears likely to have the best results on 
their international relations, and to make for the security 
of peace in the Far East; the inclusion, amongst treaties 
of arbitration signed during the past year, of a treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States (ratified 
June 4, 1908), for a period of five years, and the renewal 
of the Anglo-French Arbitration Treaty for a further 
period. 

The international peace movement continues to grow 
in strength and popular acceptance, and received an 
unprecedented recognition from the king and govern- 
ment of Great Britain on the occasion of the seventeenth 
Universal Peace Congress, which met in London in July 
last. 

On the other hand, the oppression of the world’s ar- 
maments continues. Armed peace constitutes a burden 
upon industry and a check to social development which 
is felt by all great nations with increasing severity. Cer- 
tain persons in our own and other countries continue to 
sow the seeds of race hatred and mutual suspicion and 
fear. A large and influential part of the world’s press 
is on the side of a narrow patriotism and the doctrines 
of physical force, and therefore forms one of the greatest 
obstacles to international solidarity and the progress of 
civilization. 

In the name of British pacifists, and, as we believe, of 
the majority of thoughtful British men and women, we 
would deprecate in the strongest manner recent alarmist 
utterances, the object of which appears to be the intro- 
duction of compulsory military service into this country 
under cover of the fear of a German invasion. We 
neither share these fears nor hold the doctrines from 
which they flow. We appeal with confidence to our 
German friends and comrades to help us to repel these 
assaults of military fanaticism, and to demonstrate the 
cordial feeling of the British and German peoples toward 
one another. 

We appeal to people of goodwill in all countries to 
endeavor to strengthen the moral forces of law and order 
which ought to be predominant in international relations, 
and to combat in their own land the efforts of those 
whose trust is only in armed force, and many of whom 
thrive on international misunderstanding and jealousy. 

To relieve the world of the crushing burden of arma- 
ments, to perfect the machinery of international equity, 
and to establish and cement good feeling and codperation 
between the peoples — these are the tasks of the new 
year and the twentieth century, in which we call upon 
our comrades at home and abroad to engage with fresh 
zeal and enthusiasm. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
Joun E. Exuis, President. 
(Rt. Hon. J. E. Ellis, M. P.) 
T. P. Newman, Chairman. 
Water Haze t, J. P., Treasurer. 
H. S. Perris, M. A., Secretary. 
40 Outer Temple, Strand, London, W. C. 

January, 1909. 

The documents in the Casablanca arbitration between 
Germany and France have been duly deposited with 
the Bureau of the International Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. 
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The Deadlock of Naval Armaments.* 
A Safe Way Out. 


BY J. M. ROBERTSON, M, P. 


When the Navy League desires to arouse the people 
of Great Britain to a sense of need for more battleships 
it is wont to point, not so much to the fleets of other 
countries, as to the amount of British sea-borne com- 
merce liable to be attacked by those fleets in time of war. 
Above all, it dwells upon the fact that our food supply 
is for the most part imported. Other countries, it re- 
minds us, can feed themselves in time of war; we can- 
not. And the conclusion always reached by the League 
is that we must proceed to spend more money in order 
to ensure the safety of our commerce in general and our 
wheat supply in particular during any naval war in which 
we may be engaged. 

All the while, curiously enough, the German Navy 
League is making the same sort of appeal — excepting 
only as to food supply —to the people of Germany. 
German sea-borne commerce, it is pointed out, goes on 
increasing from decade to decade, and the enormously 
preponderating navy of Great Britain stands ready to 
capture that commerce in case of a naval war between 
the two powers. Germany, therefore, must persist in 
building ships at a rate which would make her able at 
least to stand up to Britain with an ally in a naval war; 
and Russia and France feel it necessary to arm with an 
eye to both Germany and Britain. Japan, in turn, has 
to regulate her navy with regard at least to Russia, and 
the United States, perhaps, has Japan in view in her 
naval program. In any case, though she has practi- 
cally no sea-borne commerce under her own flag to pro- 
tect, she feels bound to build a navy to guard against any 
European infringement of the Monroe Doctrine, and she 
perhaps looks to Germany as the chief risk of that kind, 
though German naval armaments, as we have seen, are 
planned and justified on motives not of aggression, but 
of defense. ‘Thus the maritime nations run in a “ vicious 
circle” of wasteful expenditure. 

It is not generally known or remembered in Britain, 
meantime, that the other naval powers during the past 
fifty years have repeatedly proposed the abolition of the 
right to capture commerce at sea, and that Britain steadily 
refuses to accede. Why? It is this very risk of capture 
of commerce that sets up, as we have seen, the primary 
motive for naval expansion. If the maritime nations 
unanimously agree to make commerce at sea immune 
from capture, the main plea of the British Navy League 
and the whole case of the German Navy League at once 
fall to the ground. Germany asks, with other powers, 
for this abolition of the right to capture commerce at sea; 
Britain refuses it. 

What are the reasons? Do our governments distrust 
the good faith of the other powers? Do they fear that 
if such a treaty were made it would be broken? There 
is really no ground for supposing that governments to- 
day are more suspicious of each other in regard to treaties 
than they ever were before. Britain has already agreed 
to limitations of the old right of capture, trusting that in 
regard to those limitations the other powers will keep 





*This paper is issued as a leaflet by the International Arbitration 
League, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
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faith. She has also made a large number of arbitration 
and other treaties, implying a general faith in the inter- 
national honesty of other powers. It cannot be mere 
fear of breach of treaty that actuates British governments 
in refusing to surrender the capture of commerce at sea. 
Britain has no more reason than Germany to fear that 
such a treaty once made would be broken. 

What would be the risk? Say that Germany, after 
agreeing to it, proceeded in a naval war to attempt to 
capture our commerce, should we be any worse off? If 
she broke the treaty it would not be binding on us. Her 
commerce, in turn, would be liable to capture by our 
warships. Now, as it is she who calls for the abolition 
of capture, it stands to reason that she wants abolition, 
and will have no desire to revert to the old practice. 
There must be some other reason for the British refusal. 

As it happens, the reasons officially given by the For- 
eign Secretary in the last debate on the subject were of 
quite another kind. They were to this effect. Britain 
is able to wage only a naval war with any first-rate mili- 
tary power. She has not an army that would make it 
possible for her to invade Germany or France or Russia, 
for instance. She must therefore look to her naval power 
to enable her to bring to a conclusion any war in which 
she may be engaged. Now, if she abandons the capture 
of commerce at sea, she will lose a form of possible 
pressure upon her opponent. The enemy’s ships of war 
may take refuge in his own ports, waiting an opportunity 
to attack us, while his commerce freely sails the seas. 
We should continue “at war” indefinitely, liable to a 
sally from his ships of war at their own chosen time. 

This kind of reasoning is obviously unconvincing. 
Naval powers do not build navies to stay in port for in- 
definite periods. In any case, the British navy need only 
go into port in turn in order to be as safe as the enemy’s 
navy, British commerce being in the terms of the case 
safe. And a war without battles would soon laugh itself 
into arbitration. 

More plausible is the argument, sometimes used, to the 
effect that, if maritime nations have no fear of their com- 
merce being captured in a naval war, they will be far 
more ready to go to war. But this, on reflection, will 
be seen to be a sample of an “argument in a vacuum.” 
It is not mere fear of losing sea-borne commerce that 
withholds nations from naval wars. A navy is in itself 
an enormously costly thing; and if it be assumed that 
fear of money loss is the main deterrent, that deterrent 
actually exists in the case of the risk to the navies them- 
selves. Further, the humiliation of defeat stings more 
than the sense of money loss, and no naval power will 
lightly provoke a war with Britain while Britain has the 
larger navy. And is there the least likelihood that Ger- 
many, after obtaining the abolition of capture of com- 
merce at sea, would build more ships than before? If 
she has any such intention, why should she ask for the 
abolition when, in the terms of the case, the larger her 
navy the greater the gain she might hope from the cap- 
ture of British commerce, to say nothing of the inter- 
ception of the British wheat supply? The argument 
will not bear investigation, though John Stuart Mill once 
used it. 

Are we then to conclude that it is only a series of bad 
arguments that moves British governments to persist in 
a course which means the constant imposition of a vast 
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financial burden? It may be so, but we shall do well to 
suspect some stronger motives than those officially avowed. 
In all likelihood, the determining motive of British gov- 
ernments, at least in recent years, in refusing to abandon 
the capture of commerce at sea is a calculation of chances 
of another kind. They will naturally reflect that, while 
we cannot invade Germany, Germany might invade us if 
our navy were not overwhelmingly strong in relation to 
hers; and so long as Germany continues to spend large 
sums on her navy they will be disposed to go on spend- 
ing largely on ours. 

Now, there is no good reason to doubt that what 
makes Germany expand her navy is precisely the fear 
that her commerce may suffer capture at our hands in a 
war. Thus she arms from distrust of us, and we arm 
from distrust of her, and neither side will desist first. 
We claim to be under a special risk of invasion. She 
points to our refusal to abandon capture of commerce at 
sea as a proof that our motive is not fear of invasion but 
desire of plunder. We know it is not; but is not Ger- 
many’s apprehension just as well justified as ours? 

In the circumstances, is there not a plain way out if 
only one of the two powers chiefly concerned will take 
the initiative? And which power ought that to be? Is 
it not the one with the stronger navy? Cannot the 
British government take the step of surrendering the 
capture of commerce at sea, and trust to the speedy 
retrenchment of Germany’s naval expenditure? Or, if 
they do not feel justified in taking the first step, cannot 
they offer this for that ? 

Are two great nations to remain forever, as if under 
a sorcerer’s speli, injuriously burdened by a vast expend- 
iture which both could escape by a rational agreement ? 
One day, surely, it must be done; and it might probably 
be done to-morrow if only Britain, which has really 
nothing to gain by maintaining capture of commerce in 
naval war, would take the first step. 


— -<~—-> -- 


Jupiter and the Sheep. 
A FABLE. 


In the January number of the Pictorial National 
Library, published in 1849, we find the following fable : 


The sheep was obliged to suffer most of all the animals, 
so he went to Jupiter and prayed him to lighten his fate. 
Jupiter seemed willing, and said to the sheep : * My inno- 
cent little creature, I see plainly that I have created you 
too defenseless. Now choose how I may best remedy 
this fault. Seall I arm your mouth with terrible teeth 
and your feet with claws?” 

“Oh, no,” said the sheep, “I will have nothing in 
commen with those tearing animals.” 

“Or,” continued Jupiter, “shall I put poison in your 
bite?” 

“ Ah,” returned the sheep, “the poisoned serpents are 
much hated.” 

“ What, then, shall I do for you? I will plant horns 
upon your forehead and add strength to your neck.” 

“Nor this either, most gracious father. I might in 
that case become a butting animal like the ram” — 

“ But,” said Jupiter, “ you must be able to hurt others 
or you will not be able to protect yourself.” 
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“ Must 1?” sighed the sheep. ‘Oh, then leave me as 
I am, kind father. For the power of injuring creates 
the desire to injure, and it is better to suffer wrong than 
to commit wrong.” 

Jupiter blessed the innocent sheep, and from that hour 
he forebore to complain. 


Is there not a lesson here for consideration by the 
nations of men? M. 
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The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 


Notes of Meetings during February and of Plans 
for March. 
EXECUTIVE 


PREPARED BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, 


SECRETARY. 


The dinner to Mr. Root, mentioned in last month’s 
report, was given at the Hotel Astor on Friday evening, 
February 26, and was reported by the daily press. It 
occurred too late for an account to appear in this issue 
of the Apvocarr, but it will be fully 1eported in the 
April number. 


SCANDINAVIAN RECEPTION, 

A reception and dinner tendered to the three Seandi- 
navian Ministers, Count Moltke of Denmark, M. Ove 
Gude of Norway, and M. Herman de Lagercrantz of 
Sweden, on the 15th of February, attracted much atten- 
tion from the press of the city, and even of Europe. The 
Peace Society was the host at the reception, and the 
American-Scandinavian Soviety, which has been recently 
organized, with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as its presi- 
dent, at the dinner. An announcement was made at the 
reception that a Scandinavian citizen of the United States 
had agreed to make available at once a fund with which 
to provide in a small way for an interchange of students 
between the universities of Scandinavia and the United 
States, and had made a provision in his will for a large 
permanent fund to be used for this purpose. 

Interesting remarks were made by the Ministers at both 
occasions. Minister de Lagercrantz said that the Scan- 
dinavian nations were united by one of the most care- 
fully drawn treaties in the world. He spoke of the late 
King Oscar of Sweden as one of the most sincere advo- 
cates of peace in the world, Minister Gude referred to 
the fact that in the old days a peaceful death in bed was 
considered almost a disgrace by his people, but that ideas 
had changed and that the Norwegian Storthing was one 
of the first parliaments to advocate international peace. 
Count Moltke expressed the same idea, saying that peace 
was not an abselutely natural condition, and could be 
obtained only by an effort. This effort could best be 
expended in education. 

Congratulatory dispatches were received from the gov- 
ernments of Denmark, Sweden and Norway during the 
dinner, and were the signal for a general outburst of 
enthusiasm. The general impression at the close of the 
reception and dinner was that the occasion had been of 
large importance in the betterment of the relations be- 
tween the Scandinavian peoples in New York City, and 
of considerable significance in the international field. 
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PEACE LUNCHEON, 


A luncheon at the Hotel Manhattan, on the 19th of 
February, brought together a group of 140 members and 
friends of the Society. Prof. Samuel T. Dutton of 
Columbia University, secretary of the Society, presided. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Harold E. Gorst of Eng- 
land, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, and the Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Senorita Huidobro and Dr. 
Fagnani of New York, and Miss Vere de Vere of France. 

The anti-military tone of the addresses attracted much 
attention, and this spirit was eloquently and forcefully 
expressed by Dr. Jefferson, who said; “It is absolutely 
futile to make treaties and establish tribunals of arbitra- 
tion until we check armaments. We have an arbitratien 
treaty with Japan, and this did not stop the war talk, 
and it has not yet ceased. This is because we build new 
battleships every year. Armaments do not keep us from 
war, but it is the temper of the men in whose hands 
international affairs repose. If less able, less conscien- 
tious men than Secretaries Hay and Root should happen 
to be at the helm of affairs, God knows what will happen, 
because we have piled up gunpowder in mountainous 
heaps, and fools carry the lighted matches. There 
already exists a naval lobby, composed of the most 
dangerous set of men since the oligarchy of slaveholders 
in the fifties.” 

It might be remarked in this connection that articles 
by Dr. Jefferson on this subject have recently appeared 
in the Jndependent of February 4 and in the March 
Atlantic Monthly, and are reprinted by this Society. 

Mr. Gorst stated that in Europe generally the hope 
for peace is centered in the work done by the labor 
organizations. He said, “ We hope that as soon as those 
organizations achieve their highest efficiency, they will 
organize themselves into international bodies to prevent 
war,” 

Mrs. Mead was as forceful and as convincing as usual 
in her remarks. The luncheon was received with such 
enthusiasm that arrangements are being made for others 
in March and April. 


THE NAVY APPROPRIATION, 


It is not a part of the policy of the Society to take an 


extreme stand in opposition to the navy. It has in its 
membership those who hold all shades of opinion on this 
subject. It hopes to be broad and sane enough in its 
attitude to continue to be supported by all friends of 
internationalism and peace. It realizes that the success 
of the peace cause is not bound up with the size of our 
navy. Yet the fact that within a few years the appro- 
priations for the navy have increased 600 per ceni., and 
that the pressure at Washington for still larger sums 
continues, while Congress is berated ever more and more 
loudly fur its parsimony in this respect, have all combined 
to make the Society feel that the time has come for 
friends of peace to make a stand, insisting that appropri- 
ations for this purpose shall be kept within reasonable 
bounds. The condition of the treasury that will make 
additional taxation necessary, the enormous cost of build- 
ing and maintaining sbort-lived battleships, our real and 
urgent need of money for irrigation, waterways, forests, 
care of public health, etc., are among the reasons that 
were presented by the Society to 150 of the leading 


financial and professional men of New York in asking 
them to send letters of protest to Congress against the 
appropriations which have been made. ‘he Society, we 
think, is in a position to urge this protest in the future 
with increasing vigor. 

FESTIVAL. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


The Society has announced an International Peace 
Festival, to be held in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Wednesday, March 24, to celebrate the fact that the 
whole world is now at peace, and to utilize the cosmo- 
politan character of our city in a great object lesson of 
international cooperation and good-will. Several musical 
organizations of New York City, including the Arion 
Society (German), the Swedish and Norwegian Glee 
Clubs, a Japanese Singing Club and a Russian Choir, 
will participate. Eminent soloists, representing other 
nations, will take part. The music will be characteristic 
of the nations represented, and will be appropriate to the 
purpose of the festival. McDowell’s Barcarolle will be 
rendered as a feature in the representation of American 
music. While the program will be largely musical, there 
will be brief addresses by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
will preside, and by His Excellency, Wu Ting Fang, 
United States Minister from China, The ambassadors 
of the leading nations and their wives are to be patrons 
and patronesses, and will be present in person or through 
their representatives. Boxes appropriately decorated will 
be assigned to them and to the consuls-general of New 
York. 


New Books. 


Tue Unirep Srates as a Wortp 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Harvara University. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1908. Cloth, 385 pages. 


Price, $2.00 net. 


Power. By 
New 


This work is divided into two parts. The first series 
of chapters deals with the problems of the national life, 
including the race question, economic conditions, Ameri- 
can ideals, the Monroe Doctrine and the Philippine 
expansion; the second takes up the relations of the 
United States with other countries, each of the more 
important of them, including China and Japan, being 
given a special chapter. “The United States asa World 
Power” should be read in connection with books like 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” and Miinsterberg’s 
“The Americans.” Although it differs from them in 
many respects, it rightly belongs to their class, The 
author has successfully handled a difficult subject in a 
delicate intellectual situation. His point of view is that 
of a Harvard professor lecturing at the Serbonne to a 
French audience on his own country. He interprets its 
spirit to others as one who seeks the truth, the real 
Harvard “veritas,” without attempting criticism. He 
shows complete mastery of the various questions, whether 
national or international, with which he deals, and his 
materials are well digested. His lectures are a finished 
product. The style in which they are written is a model 
for others to foilow. The book is characterized by sound 
judgment, by patriotism tempered with impartiality. It 
is suited to a foreign audience, but its characteristics 
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make it equally valuable to an American, for within its 
pages he can find himself as he is. Professor Coolidge 
gives to the five great powers the following order of 
importance: England, Russia, France, the United States 
and Germany. He admits that the term “ world powers ” 
is lacking in exactness, but explains it as broadly mean- 
ing ‘powers which are directly interested in all parts of 
the world and whose voices must be listened to every- 
where.” He does not argue the question whether the 
United States was a world power before the Spanish- 
American War. With his faculty for stating all sides 
of a case, he would admit that in a large sense the United 
States has always been a world power, but he notes that 
from 1898 it made a new departure which took it outside 
of its normal round of national interests, to which it was 
obliged to confine itself during its recovery from the 
Civil War, into the great world currents of political 
action and colonial expansion. It is therefore especially 
valuable from the fact that it gives a full and enlighten- 
ing discussion of the events of the last ten years in their 
relation to the best American traditions and our future 
probable development as a factor in international affairs. 


THe Ocean CARRIER. 
service and a discussion of the rates of ocean transporta- 
tion. By J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Industry in the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. Cloth, 334 pages. 


He who has crossed the ocean or made a trip on a 
coastwise steamer, who has seen the harbor of New 
York or had his curiosity in seagoing vessels aroused by 
whatever experience, and is still but a layman in mari- 
time affairs, will find a compendium of information in 
“The Ocean Carrier.” Written by an instructor in a 
School of Finance and Commerce, it gives one the feel- 
ing that education is at last responsive to the material 
interests of the people, that business as well as art or 
literature has an entertaining history, and that the study 
of political economy may become fascinating to every 
man if only it is offered in a practical form. Professor 
Smith traces the evolution of shipbuilding from wood to 
iron, and from packet to steamship, and ocean traffic 
from the days of 1715-1718, when the yearly average 
of ships from New York to Great britain was 21, the 
total tonnage 1,641, the crews, all told, 226 men, to our 
own day when an ocean liner is more than ten times the 
size of this early fleet put together and can use in one 
voyage more than their entire crews. He explains the 
significance of the American clipper, a product of our 
genius in the period of 1840-1855, when native Ameri- 
cans of the best stock sailed as common seamen or drew 
a master’s salary of $5,000 a year, the period when, free 
from the right of search, and faster than any of their 
rivals, our ships bore such triumphal names as the 
Challenge, Invincible, Flying Cloud and Sovereign of 
the Seas. Professor Smith discriminates between the 
classes of vessels known as common carriers, chartered 
vessels, ocean tramps, and vessels regularly running on 
established freight or passenger systems, He tells of 
the rise of the great ocean steamship and coastwise com- 
panies, with their connecting railway lines, and hotel or 
other enterprises. The second part of the book is de- 
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voted to the subject of freight rates and is a study of 
the problems of competition, monopoly and control. Its 
last chapter is on the present situation and future out- 
look. References to book and magazine literature are 
scattered about at the bottom of the pages. There are 
several photographs and maps which help the reader. 
Though the book is not written to show the relation of 
shipping to questions of war and peace, it shows the 
interdependence of nations through the complexity of 
commerce, an interdependence which day by day is 
becoming one of the sure foundations of universal fra- 
ternity and peace. 


Le ParteMENT DE L’ Humanire. Biographies and 
Photographs, Prepared by W. T. Stead. (A Publica- 
tion of the “ Foundation for Internationalism” at The 
Hague.) Amsterdam, Holland: Maas and Van Suchte- 
len. 243 pages. 


To those who read French, this unique book will be 
most interesting and useful. It gives the pictures and 
brief biographies of all the delegates of the forty-four 
nations who took part in the second Hague Conference. 
The pictures are extremely well done. 


Soutn AMERICA ON THE Eve oF EMANCIPATION, 
By Prof. Bernard Moses of the University of California. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1908, 
Cloth, 356 pages. 
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as it was in its dependence on the mother country in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the days of the 
captain-general and the viceroy. By Spanish America, 
as a sub-title to the book indicates, he means the southern 
half of the South American Continent. He deals with 
the social, educational, ecclesiastical and political condi- 
tions of the period, compares the racial characteristics of 
the creoles, Spanish, Indians and negroes in their relation 
to industry, and summarizes the colonial revenue system. 
To invest with living interest a subject like this, which, 
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rather than incidents, is a difficult literary task, which, 
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his careful discrimination and scholarly zeal. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘*‘ AMERI- 
cAN PEACE Society.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
intluence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Brinch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
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$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
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War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
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Freedom of Commerce in Time of War. —By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 8 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred, 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. Bv Edwin D. Mead. 28 
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War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
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The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Truerblood. Reprinted from the American Journal f In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cents each; $3 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B- 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results. —8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles FE. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three vears a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tun True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE Wark SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tar Dur, BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 

CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
THE NEWER IDEALS OF 


PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 
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THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 <A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous, 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends, 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 
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THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 
The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred, 
Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 
Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 
The Conditions of Peace Between the 
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